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Nevertheless there was Henry to be reckoned with. The king was now in
his twentieth year, and gave little promise of political sagacity. If he inherited
none of his father's vicious habits, and was popularly revered for the goodness
of his life, he had in full measure the Angevin defect of obstinacy : it rendered
him insensible to the advice of those who genuinely had the good of his kingdom
at heart; susceptibility to flattery placed him at the mercy of men who flattered
him for motives of self-interest. Henry sincerely believed that out of gratitude
for the noble way in which the papal power had been used to secure his peaceful
accession he must carry out every wish of the Papacy, He was equally deter-
mined to recover the lost French provinces, and to found a new imperial dynasty ;
and having a high opinion of his own skill as a diplomat he was soon involved in
mad-cap schemes which were rightly rejected by his own subjects.

Henry's desire to continue the war against France and his subservience to
the Papacy did not meet with the approval of Hubert de Burgh. In 1229,
however, Henry planned an attack on France, and an expeditionary force was
collected. When he found that there were not sufficient ships to carry the men
overseas, he accused Hubert of treachery, and in his rage even rushed upon him
with drawn sword. The breach which was then created was never closed. The
death of Stephen Langton in 1228 deprived Hubert of the support of a valuable
ally and gave rise to increased papal encroachments. Matters came to a head
when bands of Englishmen attacked foreign clerks and destroyed the property of
absentee incumbents. The bishops who showed a willingness to institute papal
nominees to English livings were threatened; and there is no doubt that the
movement had the sympathetic support of many of the royal officials. Nor could
Hubert himself honestly say that he disapproved of the action taken by his
fellow-countrymen against the " provided " aliens.

The return of Peter des Roches in 1232 was the signal for the attack against
Hubert's administration. He was charged with mismanagement of the finances ;
and the king, who disliked the way in which the justiciar cavilled at the money
spent on the French wars, readily consented to place the treasury in the control
of Peter des Riveaux, who was the nephew of Peter des Roches. In July
1232 Henry was emboldened summarily to dismiss Hubert, and to order him
to account for all the monies which had passed through his hands since the
death of William Marshal. He was subsequently faced with a long list of charges,
many of which were frivolous; he was subjected to the indignity of having to ride
through London on a broken-down nag with his feet tied beneath its belly, and
sentenced to live in confinement at Devizes.

Hubert's fall marks the end of the system of the justiciars: for the future
the government is controlled by a group of ministers attached to the court.
The employment of the Poitevins resulted in a stern baronial protest voiced by
Richard Marshal, Earl of Pembroke and Lord of Striguil; and Peter des